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“Dijpeeetrsiphecn: RITES and ceremonies proceed 
/ to their appointed end, and a welcome change 
in the weather has given our innumerable visitors 
from home and abroad and all the ends of the earth 
a chance to understand that England is not always 
a land of cold fog and rain. The traditional visit to 
Guildhall was marred by rain, and the meeting 
between the King and the Lord Mayor at Temple 
Bar had to be reduced to the barest formalities. 
But Monday was a perfect day, and the visit of 
thanksgiving at St. Paul’s was made in open 
carriages, and many of those who were dis- 
appointed last week were able to see the King and 
Queen, in the informal dress suited to so religious 
an occasion. The crowds in the streets were 
immense, and proved once more that loyalty and 
devotion to the Crown and Empire are still the 
foundation on which our constitution is based. On 
Tuesday their Majesties honoured Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin by their presence at dinner at Number 
Ten, thus further emphasising the meaning of 
Constitutional Sovereignty. 


HE PALESTINE COMMISSION has yet to 

issue its report, and it would be a bold person 
who would venture the prediction that its recom- 
mendations will provide for the Arab-Jew contro- 
versy a solution that will be entirely acceptable to 
both communities and their leaders. We can but 
hope for the best while still anticipating the 
worst. In the meantime, from news which is reach- 
ing us from Palestine, Arab discontent with the 
situation has recently been aggravated by what the 
Arab leaders regard as wholly unjustifiable precau- 
tions on the part of authority. The complaint is 
that a large number of Arabs have been imprisoned 
under Emergency Regulations without trial, merely 
on police information that these individuals are 
“dangerous.’’ Some 200 of these prisoners, in a 
prison camp at Acre, selected Coronation day to go 
on hunger strike, and they were keeping up this 
strike when the last news to reach us was 
despatched from Palestine. This hunger strike has 
done a great deal, it appears, to inflame Arab 
passions, the community looking upon authority’s 
use of Emergency Regulations as merely a 
manoeuvre to coerce them into accepting the 
creation of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 


LORD HORDER, who ought to know, told the 

Royal Institute of Public Health this week 
that we spent a third of our national income on 
food and that ‘‘ all manner of spurious foodstuffs 
were foisted on a credulous public.’’ There is 
probably some exaggeration in this, but there is no 
doubt that ‘‘the tin habit’? has done much to lessen 
the knowledge of the average housewife of the 
poorer classes as to what constitutes good nourish- 
Ing food. As in so many other sides of life, 
education is the only cure, and if we are to improve 


the national health some knowledge of food values 
must be taught in the schools. It is not necessary 
that we should all classify our meals into vitamins 
and calories—such words can be left to the doctors 
who invented them. Good plain food is still com- 
paratively cheap in this country, but in choosing 
it more discrimination is necessary than in the days 
when women seemed to know by instinct what was 
best for themselves and their menfolk. 


HOMEWORK IS NOT perhaps a subject in 

which the majority of our readers are 
immediately concerned, but it is one closely con- 
nected with the right use of leisure by young 
people. After an investigation lasting nearly three 
years the Board of Education has issued a report 
which suggests some drastic reform in the present 
practice. No children under 12 should be given 
work to do at home, and less work on not more than 
four nights a week should be given to children over 
12. These are sensible proposals. The difficulty 
in the past has been that children from com- 
paratively comfortable homes have been enabled to 
cram for so-called ‘* scholarships ’’ or free entrance 
to secondary schools, to the disadvantage of those, 
perhaps equally intelligent, whose home condi- 
tions give little opportunity of the quiet and 
solitude so necessary to serious study. No legisla- 


tion would be necessary to carry out these useful 
reforms. 


R. ROCKEFELLER, who has died at the 

age of 97, was at one time said to be the ogre 
of America, ruthless, brutal and implacable. He 
certainly made more money than any one ever 
made before and it is safe to prophesy more than 
any one will ever make again. Business methods 
in the United States have been made more rational 
and civilised, in accordance with the tendency in 
other countries. There are taxes, trade unions, 
and a scarcity of semi-slave labour. Whatever 
criticism may be directed against his methods, 
‘“* J.D.” was the creature of his period, and made 
more money than his fellows in big business 
because he was more skilful. In later life he 
spent his millions wisely and well with an almost 
passionate intention to serve his own and 
future generations. It would be impossible to 
estimate the benefits which his money conferred 
on the causes of medicine, education and scientific 
research. We are tempted to say that for once the 
end justified the means. 


MB: SAMUEL GOLDWYN has been credited 

with the statement that, in future, all pictures 
made by his corporation will be made in colour. 
If he really means this, there is no doubt that the 
days of the black and white screen are numbered. 
Colour has, however, a long way to go yet before 
the result can be described as entirely satisfactory, 
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but improvements in the various processes are 
continually being attained, and its most recent 
application to the Coronation scenes will give the 
medium an extra fillip. America has been using 
Technicolour seriously at intervals for the last two 
or three years, but the first full length British 
picture to be made in this process only makes its 
bow this week. The film is called The Wings of 
the Morning and is at the New Gallery. Those 
who want to judge the possibilities of the medium 
may begin by watching the excellent outdoor 
scenes around and about Killarney in this picture ; 
there is also Epsom on Derby Day with the one 
and only Steve, but the effects here are not so 
satisfactory. 


HE M.C.C.’s one hundred and __ fiftieth 

anniversary is an event that was bound to evoke 
cordial interest throughout the Empire, for cricket 
is a game that claims its devotees in every corner 
of the King’s dominions, on board ship as on land, 
in all the Services and in every profession, among 
the humblest as well as the highest of His Majesty’s 
subjects. It was peculiarly fitting that in this 
anniversary year a famous cricketer’s name should 
have figured among the Coronation honours, and 
cricketers all the world over will also appreciate the 
compliment paid to the national, one should say, 
imperial game and its great guardian, the M.C.C., 
by The Times-bringing out a special commemora- 
tive supplement, in which the subject of cricket is 
authoritatively and illuminatingly dealt with from 
every possible angle. No one, so far as we are 
aware, has ever discovered the precise date when 
cricket can be said to have started, but Sir John 
Squire, in one of the articles in the supplement, 
reminds us that the game in an immature form 
existed in the early Middle Ages, that it was 
popular with monks, that Edward III attempted to 
suppress it because of its interference with 
archery, and that under Edward IV any cricketer 
was liable to two years’ imprisonment! The game 
appears to have had a more or less definite code 
of rules as early as 1744, but those under the zgis 
of the M.C.C. were first issued in 1788, the year 
in which The Times was born.. 


AGANINI AT THE LYCEUM is being 

played to a large and enthusiastic audience 
insatiable for encores. The music of Franz Lehar 
varies between sugar-sweet sentimentality and 
delightful freshness and vigour. Both Richard 
Tauber and Evelyn Laye, who are experts at 
getting a song “‘ across,”’ sing joyfully and con- 
tinuously throughout all three acts. The setting 
is effective and the difficulty of Paganini’s violin 
‘playing is most skilfully overcome by effects of 
lighting, with ethereal spirits swathed in grey 
floating in the background. 


(THERE HAVE BEEN several new productions 
. in the theatrical world since the Coronation 
and of these Judgment Day, by Elmer Rice, at the 
Embassy Theatre deserves attention. [.ondon 
should see this play. The plot, although too 
fantastic to claim first rank is vivid and exciting. 
It is a melodrama full of tense situations and with 
a most unexpected ending, though a certain weak- 


ness lies in the too obvious innocence of the 
prisoners, and the blatant lying of the 
witnesses during the trial. ‘ While it is almost 
impossible to make distinctions among such an 
excellent cast, Catherine Lacey and Glynis Johns 
deserve a word of special praise. The audibility of 
the whole cast without exception is noteworthy at a 
time when this indispensable quality is so con- 
spicuous by its absence at so many theatres. 


T onacco ROAD, by Jack Kirkland, at the 
Gate Theatre, is a case in point. There is no 
shadow of excuse for inaudibility in so small a 
theatre—at the same time the complicated accent 
required for this play may have been a difficulty 
to the cast. It is, however, a depressing play about 
dreary people in drab surroundings and even the 
clever acting could not arouse any real interest or 
enthusiasm. 


MAY YEARS ago The Constant Wife 

(Somerset Maugham) at the Globe Theatre, 
might have thrilled a London audience for no 
better reason than that it dealt with a subject 
forbidden to discussion by the dictates of good 
taste and propriety. Nowadays when marital 
infidelity is merely a boring commonplace in con- 
versation, to sit through three whole acts of nothing 
but argument on the subject of the rights and 
wrongs of such behaviour is tedious to a degree. 
Somerset Maugham can write and his pen has a 
point of wit to its credit which somewhat relieved 
the tedium. Helen Haye as Mrs. Culver was 
delightful and Miss Ruth Chatterton played the. 
name part with charm and devilry. 


MBS. BROWNING’S LETTERS, nearly 300 

of them, are to be sold by auction at 
Sotheby’s on June 6. No doubt they will fetch an 
enormous price, as they are both intimate and 
unpublished. Some of us may regret that private 
letters, clearly not written for publication, should 
be sold so soom after the writer’s death; but in 
these days public men and women and all their 
affairs are looked upon as public property, and we 
cannot turn back the clock. The Victorians were 
extraordinarily prolific letter-writers, but now the 
old habit is almost extinct. If the publication of 
old letters leads more readers to the published 
works, even “‘ chatter about Harriet ”’ is all to the 
good. In the future there will be few letters to 
publish. Nowadays we arrange matters by tele- 
phone, and the telephone consumes its own smoke. 


[% THE CITY it is generally recognised that 
the details of the new profits tax explained in 
the Finance Bill meet many of the objections 
raised when Mr. Chamberlain opened his Budget. 
The reconstruction of the tax will not, of course, 
satisfy those who would have preferred a simple 
impost on all profits of companies; but it goes 
far to make the tax more equitable. In its original 
crude form it would have proved a serious obstacle 
in the path of new businesses just reaching the 
profit stage, and thus set back the revival of in- 
dustry. Owing to its complexities it will cause a 
great deal of trouble and expense in order to raise 
a comparatively small sum, 
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Leading Articles 


THE BASQUE ENIGMA 


PAIN has taken seriously the mission which her 
first Republican Ambassador in this country 
defined in his first speech in London. It was her 
function, he said, to stand for Africa against 
Europe, for inefficient humanity against machine- 
made efficiency, for the inner life of contemplation 
against the tragedy of millionaires sacrificed to the 
Golden Calf and the misery of millions engrossed 
in the pursuit of money. Miguel de Unamuno long 
ago preached the gospel that is now working itself 
out in practice. Spain, he said, must stand for the 
civilisation of Africa as represented by Tertullian 
and hold fast as a protest against this Western civi- 


lisation of which even its supporters are becoming 
heartily ashamed. 


The law of things as they are has ordained that 
Spain can only play her part in 20th century 
European history by the cruel clash of civil war. 
She can prove that ideas count more than peace or 
life itself by suffering ; for a nation must die before 
it can be born anew. That same law of things as 
they are which we all must accept provides that 
Spain cannot fight out alone the battle of ideas. 
From every side foreigners have poured in to take 
their share in the struggle and it must be said to 
their credit that most of them must have been 
inspired with an eagerness to suffer on behalf of 
something more important than life rather than 
with a hope of loot or personal aggrandisement. 
For there has been little comfort, profit or glory for 


those who have fought in Spain either on one side 
or the other. 


We who stand outside this deadly wrestle have 
not been well served by the newspapers who are so 
proud of the freedom they enjoy and the way they 
use it. Many readers of the Manchester Guardian 
must have received a mild shock when they read 
the first note of its London Letter last Monday. 
A journalist newly returned from Spain pointed 
out that the withdrawal of foreign ‘‘ volunteers ”’ 
might cut both ways. General Franco’s front 
might collapse if the Germans and Italians were 
called back, but ‘‘ the Government forces would 
also be paralysed by the withdrawal of the Russian, 
French, German, American, Italian, British, 
Polish, Swiss, Dutch and other volunteers.”’ 


Why have we heard so little in our Press about 
the mixed grill which is supporting the so-called 
Spanish Government! Our Press has been shed- 
ding tears over the perversity of Germany and Italy 
in supporting General Franco, but there is 
scarcely a word, never a headline, about the gang 
of adventurers from nine specified nations and 
others ad lib which have gathered on the other 
side round the carcass of Spain. The Manchester 
Guardian thinks that the withdrawal of Italians 
and Germans would ‘‘ save”’ Bilbao. This 
country boasts of its neutrality in the struggle; Mr. 
Eden claims great credit for himself and the Non- 
Intervention Commission; is it consistent with 


neutrality to put forward proposals that will 


** save ’’ Bilbao? 


‘‘Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird.’’ With an ingenious charm we invite 
General Franco to agree to the withdrawal of volun- 
teers and at the same time whisper in asides among 
ourselves that his acceptance will save Bilbao. By 
so doing we have taken sides definitely and written 
ourselves down as fools. Then we are injured when 
foreigners talk of us as “‘ perfidious.’’ Those who 
admire this line of policy will be shocked at General 
Franco’s reaction and his threat of surrender or 


no quarter. Hypocrisy on one side begets violence 
and cruelty on the other. 


At the time of writing, there is good reason to 
believe that Bilbao will withstand all assaults. If 
its inhabitants are determined to resist, it cannot 
fall. The Great War proved that an ordinary open 
town was, if it was bravely defended, almost impreg- 
nable. The more it was shelled and bombed, the 
more difficult did the invaders’ attack become. 
Modern explosives throw masses of masonry into 
the air, but it all has to come down again, and the 
holes made by shells and bombs and the débris of 
houses provide a barricade that defies assault. The 
woods outside Verdun torn to pieces by shell fire 
delayed the German offensive just long enough to 
ensure defeat. In the Spanish civil war everything 
has pointed to the superiority of defence over 
offence—a lesson which one hopes the Germans 
have taken to heart—and there seems no reason to 
anticipate the fall of a port which has been 
relieved through the exertions of the British Navy, 
unless the spirit of its defenders is broken. 


If that spirit is broken, we may be sure that the 
mass of its defenders are not Basque at all. It 
must be remembered that Basques form General 
Franco’s picked troops. Many of the Carlists who 
rushed to the standard of revolt when there was a 
first gleam of hope that a régime of corruption and 
weakness might be brought to an end belonged to 
that mysterious and obstinate nationality. The 
Basques are almost the only people in Europe who 


can claim the privilege of definite individuality. 


The Jews through their mastery of currency sym- 
bols have preserved their tribal existence without 
the handicap of territory. The Basques without 
skill in the unproductive trades which bring riches 
and with land which is a temptation for their neigh- 
bours, have preserved their language and their 
point of view in defiance of the world. No one 
knows where they came from. They may be 
Iberians who settled in the West of Europe in some 
prehistoric time. It is just as likely that they are 
descendants of the people of Atlantis, if Atlantis 
ever existed outside legend. At any rate they have 
a language that defies philology. A _ learned 
Basque once assured the writer that Japanese 
was the only affinity he had been able to find to his 
native language, while other learned men have 
sought for parallels among the tongues of the 
Finns, Magyars and North American Indians. 
The main thing is that the Basque language still 
exists as a living mode of expression, surviving the 
hideous handicap of verbs so tortuously conjugated 
that in its various dialects the verb possesses eleven 
moods and ninety-one tenses, 
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There are certain nationalities—the Irish for 
instance, and the Alsatians—who are appointed to 
be thorns in the side of greater and more prosper- 
ous, but probably less happy, peoples. They are 
all ‘‘ agin’ the government’”’ and it is likely 
enough that this spirit of rebellion first sent the 
Basques to fight with Franco and now has rallied 
the rest of them on the side of people who 
are utterly opposed to all they think sacred. For 
the Basque believes in religion, order and tradition. 
Like all other small nationalities, he is eager to be 
free, though at the bottom of his heart he knows 
that he draws his life-blood from being in 
opposition. 

In these circumstances it would be interesting to 
know why thousands of Basque children have been 
brought to this country. Such a gesture may be a 
sign of noble self-sacrifice and compassion for the 
unhappy. On the other hand it may represent a 
comfortable escape from the more pressing 
demands of problems nearer home. It is a tragic 
thing that children should be subjected to the hor- 
rors of war, but are those horrors any greater than 
those which are being suffered less sensationally by 
thousands of children in our distressed areas? 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


NEVER perhaps have circumstances made so 

agreeable a conspiracy as in the case of Mr. 
Baldwin. He lays down the greatest office under 
the Crown at the very height of his powers and his 
reputation. No doubt Mr. Baldwin could have 
carried on for a good many years to come, and the 
plaudits of his countrymen which have been 
ringing in his ears for the last few months must 
have tempted him very greatly to carry on. But 
he has been exceptionally wise and, it may be, a 
little self-indulgent. He lays down office and seeks 
a very well-earned rest just when the country as a 
whole, after several changes of mind, has come 
firmly to the conclusion that Stanley Baldwin is the 
main prop and sheet anchor of Great Britain and 
the Empire. 

When this Prime Minister first led the rebels at 
the Carlton Club meeting which brought the 
Coalition to an end, no one knew much more about 
him than they had known about Bonar Law when 
he became an apparently stop-gap Prime Minister. 
And after Mr. Baldwin was well set in his political 
career, he made mistakes which would have 
extinguished any ordinary reputation. He lost an 
election, on which he had embarked quite need- 
lessly, by trying to foist on the country insular 
protection without Imperial preference; he lost 
another by inventing the lamentable slogan of 
“* Safety first.’’ He has from time to time shown 
a marked indolence, he has not been particularly 
assiduous in supporting his truest supporters, he 
has shown himself resentful of criticism and 
insensitive to Conservative opinion, and at the time 
of the Abyssinian crisis, when the weakness of his 
policy and its conduct had poured contempt on 
England, and when the abandonment of Sir Samuel 
Hoare had lowered everywhere the regard in which 
Stanley Baldwin was held, his reputation had sunk 
beneath waves of public opinion which would have 
drowned any ordinary statesman or politician. 


Yet Stanley Baldwin survived, and it is 
undoubtedly well for his country that he should 
have done so. It is true that the conspiracy of 
circumstances worked powerfully on his side. The 
decision to re-arm coincided so exactly with the 
psychological moment that England’s prestige 
abroad and Mr. Baldwin’s prestige at home were 
lifted miraculously from the mire, and the crime of 
neglect which has brought the whole Empire into 
jeopardy was positively forgotten. 

Then came that most severe and unhappy crisis 
which raged round Mrs. Simpson and the Throne. 
When all men feared and when all the foundations 
of our democratic form of government under a con- 
stitutional monarchy seemed insecure, Mr. Baldwin, 
by every act and with every word, put himself as 
a bulwark between the Empire and disaster. He 
rose to the greatest heights of his great powers as 
a public orator, he held back nothing of his 
physical and mental resources, he earned the end- 
less gratitude of all the generations of his 
countrymen. 

He stayed on the bridge until the new reign was 
inaugurated with a miraculous smoothness, until 
the new king had triumphed magnificently over all 
the difficulties and distresses which surrounded his 
accession. And now that Mr. Baldwin hands over 
to another he can look back on the work that he 
has done as a whole and see that it was good. 

What manner of man, then, is this? What is 
the power by which he has not only retrieved so 
many errors but won so great a triumph ? 

The secret does not lie altogether in the bitter 
attacks to which the popular section of the Con- 
servative press has subjected Stanley Baldwin, 
although these have almost certainly been a great 
help to him. It is not to be found wholly in the 
fact that Mr. Baldwin seems to be thinking aloud, 
like the most ordinary man in the street, when he 
is really delivering a highly skilled oration. He 
is not greatly respected and immensely popular 
simply because he asks people to trust him (and 
often lets them down); or because he looks so much 
like the typical Englishman, bred in the country, 
wearing the old school tie, a shrewd man of 
business, and not too careful about outward show; 
or because he has a nice feeling for literature and 
the classics ; or because he watches cricket enthusias- 
tically; or because Rudyard Kipling was his 
cousin; or because he has made many historic 
speeches, exquisitely phrased and touched with a 
noble sincerity. It is not that he has a first-class 
brain, which he would certainly disclaim, or that 
he is brilliant in conception or execution. 

The secret lies in none of these things and a little 
bit in all of them. Stanley Baldwin has captured 
public imagination because he has always been 
content to be Stanley Baldwin and because, largely 
perhaps by good luck, but certainly also by good 
management, he has succeeded in keeping his party 
and the, semblance of a National Government 
together during a period when these things were 
essential to the safety of his country. He has, in 
himself and in his habit of thought, represented 
England. 

At all events here has been and is a truly great 
man, and it is as vain to dissect the causes of great- 
ness as it is to suppose that Shakespeare could not 
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have written what Shakespeare wrote because he 
seemed to have no knowledge of many things about 
which he wrote. Thus we can say farewell and 
hail. 

We lose a Prime Minister at the very moment 
when all men speak most well of him. But efficient 
Prime Ministers can generally be discovered. And 
Stanley Baldwin, with his influence and his power 
of counsel unimpaired, can still be summoned in a 
crisis for the service of the State. 


CHILDREN OF THE WOOD 


YEARS ago the hillside had been shadowed by 

great beeches but now the trees were gone and 
a dense mat of brambles and bracken wreathed 
itself in a tangled mass over the whole slope. 
There were no paths save those made by the 
badgers and the scrub hindered progress so that 
the wild creatures had the hillside pretty much to 
themselves. Badger and poaching cat, stoat and 
weasel, mouse and shrew, all these found sanctuary 
under the thick screen of verdure. 


A short way up the hillside was a little dell where 
many years ago men had dug for gravel. Halfway 
up the northern bank of the hollow the weeds were 
beaten flat and the earth was smoothed by the con- 
tinued passing of little feet. A heap of earth was 
drawn out from a large hole which ran deep into 
the bank and on this heap were objects which told 
their own story. Scraps of rabbit skin, bones, 
feathers and a dead mole told that within that hole 
a vixen had laid down her litter of cubs. 

They lay huddled together in the smelly oven 
nine feet below the surface of the ground. The 
vixen was there too, her amber eyes shining 
through the gloom as she watched her sleeping 
family. One cub twitched and awoke. He stretched 
luxuriously and the movement awakened the 
others. The vixen purred at them and disappeared 
into the tunnel which led into the outside world. 
One by one her children followed her. 


It was mild and sunny in the dell and the little 
vixen curled herself to rest while her family played. 
But nose and ears were never at ease for in 
wariness lies the safety of the wild creatures. No 
strange scent was borne upon the air but those keen 
nostrils analysed it, no wind borne leaf stirred but 
those sharp ears heard it. The slanting eyes were 
half closed but at the first hint of danger she would 
be alert. 

The cubs came tumbling out on to their play- 
ground like little kittens. Their muzzles were 
blunt and their tails thin. Not for some time would 
their noses sharpen and their tails fluff out into 
brushes. Their coats were still downy and soft 
and more brown than the true foxy red. Their 
eyes, however, already had that crafty and 
Suspicious gleam which is so characteristic of the 
race. 

They tumbled about like puppies. One of them 
seized the body of the mole and began to worry it 
with great ferocity. It is worthy of note that almost 
invariably there will be a dead mole outside any 
earth where there are cubs. Two of the cubs were 
having great fun playing king of the castle on 
their mother. Another was tugging at her brush 


and biting it with his tiny milk teeth. She took 
no notice beyond an occasional hiss when the play 
got too boisterous. 

All of a sudden she thrust her head into the air 
and sniffed. Then, though no audible signal had 
been given the dell was empty. Mother and 
children had vanished with incredible speed. 
Though the keeper had only just entered the 
the covert and was still a long way off the vixen 
had winded him. Silently they lay in the earth 
and waited, the vixen facing the hole which led to 
the open. Woe to any terrier which entered 
incautiously. 

The keeper thrust his way through the brambles 
heedless of the thorns. He reached the dell and 
bent down to examine the earth. This was the 
third time he had been here for he had located the 
cubs some time before. He was here now to make 
sure that they were still there. Foxes were not 
wanted on his beat and he had made arrangements 
with the huntsman of the local pack to come and 
remove the family so that they might be turned out 
some distance away. On the morrow the hunts- 
man would be here with the kennel terriers so the 
keeper had to be sure. 


Down below the vixen snorted as she heard the 
thumping of his feet and caught the nauseating 
man-scent. Something was wrong. Instinctively 
she knew that these visits meant danger not only to 
herself but also to her precious children. For long 
after the man had gone she lay still with her mask 
pointing to the hole as if in readiness to deal with 
whatever threatened. 


The early spring dusk came to the countryside 
and a chill fell over the meadows. With a purr to 
the cubs the vixen wormed her way to the upper 
air. The little ones followed her. But this time 
they were quiet and sober as if they, too, realised 
that something was amiss. 

Swiftly she padded through the dew damp grass 
with her children around her. She had decided 
upon where she was going. There was an earth 
four miles away, a deep earth which had been 
made by the brocks and which was impenetrable to 
spade and terrier. There her children would be 
safe. 

On through the night went the strange proces- 
sion, the vixen leading and the cubs waddling 
behind. Without sound they went like little ghosts 
of the night. 

They had gone a mile before the first rest. This 
was a rabbit hole and here they halted for half an 
hour. Then on again. So through the quiet 
countryside they travelled and only the low-flying 
barn-owl saw them. 

But a mile from safety the smallest cub could go 
no further. His little legs were tired out. With 
a little mew of protest he lay down and refused to 
stir. Without hesitating his mother gripped the 
scruff of his neck delicately between her jaws and 
with high-held head she bore him to his new home. 

Deep into the earth they went to a new oven 
where they would be safe. The tired cubs slept 
but all through that first night two slanting yellow 
eyes gleamed in the darkness as the little vixen 
kept watch over her family. 

DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 


OLD TIME DIPLOMACY 


[NS these days of so-called open diplomacy, 

when Foreign Ministers take to travelling in 
each other’s countries and communiqués are issued 
daily, almost hourly, about their important con- 
ferences, the world can hardly fail to be conscious 
of the tremendous energy being expended on the 
conduct of international affairs and of the surpris- 
ing difficulty experienced in passing from discus- 
sion into any very definite action. In the bad old 
days when communications were what we would 
nowadays call extremely primitive, when Foreign 
Ministers had no irresistible urge to go a-touring 
and when Ambassadors really counted for some- 
thing, there might be a good deal of manoeuvring 
and negotiation about which the outside world 
knew precious little, but things did seem to happen 
and if secret diplomacy gave rise to many evils, 
it did also not infrequently help to soothe inter- 
national passions and to remove quietly but 
effectively causes of misunderstanding. 

Perhaps in the not very distant future the world 
may discover that publicity in international 
relationships can, like secrecy, be carried to excess 
and that the way of wisdom lies in a compromise 
between two equally undesirable extremes. Then 
maybe Foreign Ministers will be content to stay 
at home and rely more on the less disturbing 
activities and diplomatic skill of their countries’ 
official representatives abroad. Whether we shall 
come to that or not, it is, of course, certain that 
our modern facilities of communication are bound 
to prevent the future diplomat ever enjoying even 
a modicum of that delightful liberty of action 
which was the lot, or the assumed prerogative, of 
the five heroes of Mr. Edmund B. D’Auvergne’s 
piquantly fascinating book, ‘‘ Envoys Extra- 
ordinary’’ (with 16 illustrations, Harrap, 10s. 6d.). 
The five men whose careers Mr. D’Auvergne 
describes so entertainingly and with such abundant 
evidence of careful and extensive research are 
James Harris, Earl of Malmesbury (1746-1820); 
Hugh Elliot (1752-1830); Lord William Bentinck, 
afterwards India’s first Governor-General (1774- 
1839) ; Stratford Canning, Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe (1786-1880); and Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer (1801-1872). They were of very different 
temperaments, but one and all had a sturdy belief 
in the superiority of their own country over other 
nations, and that led them at times into adopting 
irregular and rather astonishing réles. As Mr. 
D’ Auvergne says, they were often animated with 
the crusader’s zeal. 

‘“The Kings of Denmark and Sweden fly at 
each other’s throats—Mr. Hugh Elliot, British 
Minister at Copenhagen, rushes in to drag them 
apart. His Sicilian Majesty, in the undoubted 
exercise of his sovereignty, dissolves Parliament, 
exiles persons without trial and so forth. These 
detestable proceedings, says Lord William 


Bentinck, are repugnant to the feelings of a decent 
Englishman and must therefore cease. It was all 
most high-handed and improper and his lordship 


was most rude to the Queen—but these things 
ceased. . . . Stratford Canning at Istanbul heard 
that the Turks had put a man to death for recanting 
his profession of Islam. He decided that this was 
an abomination and must never occur again. ‘But 
it is the law of the Prophet, the law of our land,’ 
screamed the Turks. ‘ Please do as I tell you,’ 
said the irritable old gentleman ; and no more men 
were put to death in Turkey for reverting to the 
Christian faith. . . . In Harris, Elliot and the rest 
of the present company one is obliged to recognise 
the lofty arrogance of the British captains who 
swept the slave-ships from the seas, not caring 
much whether they flew a foreign flag or not. 
Unblushingly, our Ambassadors intrigued to 
create a British party at every Court to which they 
were accredited; but we need not often blush for 
them, for the British party was nearly always the 
party of liberty and progress.”’ 


GERMANY’S NEW RELIGION 


The Nazis have given Germany not only a new 
political faith but a new religion, and this, the 
Neo-Paganism as it has been called, has appar- 
ently captured a vast number of converts especially 
among the German youth of to-day. Those who 
wish te understand what this new faith is and the 
arguments the Lutheran and Catholic Churches in 
Germany advance against it may be recommended 
to read a book just issued by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin at five shillings and entitled ‘‘ Germany’s 
New Religion.’’ The book consists of articles 
written by three Professors in the University of 
Tiibingen in South Germany—Wilhelm Hauer, 
prophet and leader of the Neo-Paganism; Karl 
Heim, the Lutheran Church’s most prominent 
theologian ; and Karl Heim, an eminent representa- 
tive of the Roman Catholic Church. 

These articles have been translated by Professor 
T. S. K. Scott-Craig and the Rev. R. E. Davies, 
and the translators have contributed a valuable 
critical introduction to the book. Briefly stated, 
Hauer’s position is that an individual’s religion is 
determined for him by his race and stock, and that 
so long as he follows the religious instincts of his 
own race, he achieves as much knowledge of God 
as is possible for him. He does not seek to deny 
the greatness of Christ: ‘‘ many of Jesus’ words 
and deeds,”’ he says, ‘‘ touch a chord deep in our 
hearts.’”” But ‘‘in the long run our attitude 
toward Jesus is determined by the fact that we do 
not require him as our one and only norm and 
leader.’? His own Nazism cannot wholly rule out 
the ‘‘ possibility that Christ had Aryan blood in 
his veins’’! But he admits that the attempt to 
prove this is not likely to succeed. ‘‘ We have,” 
he says in conclusion, ‘‘ recognised that the 
spiritual plight of our people is due to the alien 
influence of Near-Eastern and Semitic elements. 
. . . We are convinced that there is no power 
capable of exorcising the evil except German 
Faith. It will show Germany the way of 
Salvation.” 


LIFE, TRUTH AND BEAUTY 


Count Hermann Keyserling is prophet, artist 
and philosopher all rolled into one personality, and 
his writings suggest the simultaneous influence 
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all three. Not that he would accept the description 


without reservation. To him philosophy, as he 
states in his latest book, ‘‘ The Art of Life ”’ 
(Selwyn & Blount, 15s.), is an art: at its highest 
and best “the living expression of a unique, 
incomparable, inimitable and exclusive per- 
sonality.’’ As for the prophet he might not demur, 
for in the prophet he perceives the true creator, 
“an organism the abnormal sensitivity of which 
is directly and profoundly affected by all the forces 
which operate in the universe.’” He would not 
have us distinguish prophets as true or false. Some 
are more profound than others, but that is all: 
‘one can never succeed in evaluating prophets 
aright until one learns from the outset to eliminate 
the question whether they seem right or wrong.” 


Unlike Keats, he does not hold that ‘‘ beauty is 
truth, truth beauty.’’ They have independent 
origins, and the danger of our civilisation is its 
exclusive regard to truth, whereas ‘‘ whenever it 
was faced with the necessity of making a choice 
every great culture invariably voted in the past 
jor Beauty and against Truth.’’ Turning to life 
itself, he asks: ‘* Looking into the depths of the 
soul—what do we find? Hardly ever do we find 
therein even that elementary satisfaction which is 
afforded by the appeasement of the hunger and 
thirst of Life. One finds disappointment and 
rancour and resignation and bitterness, conscious 
lies, travesties, and comedies projected or unfolded 
in nearly every case for the deception of somebody 
or other; at best one finds the avowal to oneself 
that life is a tragedy. . . . And yet there is no man 
who is in the least sincere and profound who does 
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- not feel that there ought to be a better solution for 


life than dissimilation and resignation.’”’ That 
better solution Count Keyserling proceeds to argue 
can be found by man if he realises the power within 
himself of spiritual art whereby all the facts of life 
can be faced and comprehended. 


In the course of the essays that form this book 
Count Keyserling permits himself to indulge in 
some rather startling pronouncements. Here are 
two of them :—‘‘ Women are, accordingly, the 
initiators of all analysis, and in particular of 
psycho-analysis, the basic truth of which was 
already instinctively known to Eve.’ ‘‘ The 
utopias of the Anglo-Saxon philanthropists are 
responsible for the insectification which is de- 
humanising the American and all those who 
imitate him; Jules Verne and H. G. Wells are the 
two who have sown most of the seeds of the World 
War and of the World Revolution.’’ As the 
Count speaks as a prophet, one must not, of course, 
challenge his statements on the mere score of 
truth. But the second quotation, at any rate, will 
not strike most people as particularly ‘‘ profound,”’ 
apart from the strange juxtaposition of Jules 
Verne’s name and ‘“‘ the Anglo-Saxon philan- 
thropists.’’ This, however, by the way. Of more 
importance than his occasional rhetorical fireworks 
are the earnestness and sincerity with which the 
Count expounds his philosophy of life and seeks 
to make that life the better worth living. 


EVER-CHANGING LONDON 


Mr. H. V. Morton was recently commissioned 
by the B.B.C. to broadcast talks on London for the 
benefit of the hosts of visitors who have found this 
vast town and city somewhat bewildering. No 
better guide could have been chosen, for Mr. 
Morton knows his London as few others can claim 
to do and he has a way of conveying that know- 
ledge that must appeal to all who hear or read him. 
It was appropriate that at such a time as this he 
should also bring out a revised and enlarged edition 
of a little handbook on London which he wrote 
some eleven years ago. In that time much has 
happened to change the face of London, and while 
Mr. Morton in his preface to his ‘‘ Guide to 
London ’’ (Methuen, 5s.), says it is useless to 
deplore these changes since they have always been 
going on down the centuries, he does feel con- 
strained to remark: ‘‘ I think few people will dis- 
agree from me when I say that never in the long 
history of London’s transformation have new 
buildings been less worthy of those they have dis- 
placed.... It is a pity that London should have 
been subjected to such deformity, and the oriy 
consolation is, perhaps, that they will be as easy 
to pull down as they are to put up.”” This new 
guide of 333 pages is a marvel for the amount of 
historical and other information packed into it and 
it has the additional merit of being easily carried 
in pocket or handbag. 


THE NOBLE RIVER” 


It was a happy thought of the Port of London 
Authority to commemorate the Coronation of Their 
present Majesties with a booklet setting out some 
of the main facts in the history of the river and the 
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port and illustrated with a large number of photo- 
graphs of river and dock activities. It was a happy 
thought, too, of the writer of the text, Mr. Alan 
Bell, to have selected the title of the booklet from 
the phraseology of the City Common Council Acts, 
which refer with such ceremonial deference to ‘‘The 
Said Noble River ’’ (Port of London Authority, 
E.C.3, 2s. 6d.). Within the limits of the brief 
space allotted to his text, Mr. Bell has offered his 
readers some interesting ‘‘ samples from bulk,”’ 
that bulk representing the two thousand years of 
Thames history. Of the achievements of the Port 
of London Authority since its establishment in 
1909 he has also something to tell us: how the 
volume of shipping trade has risen under its rule 
by 61 per cent., how the dock acreage has been 
practically doubled and how, in the past 28 years, 
about £20,000,000 or £2,000 per day has been spent 
with the object of making the greatest world port 
a huge working model of what a port should be. 


CRIME STORIES FROM LIFE 


As a change from detective fiction those who take 
delight in armchair tracking down of criminals will 
probably relish the feast of real crime provided 
them by Mr. Frank Longworth in his record of 
clever detective feats all round the world (‘‘ With 
Detectives Round The World,”’ Stanley Paul, 
with 16 illustrations, 12s. 6d.).. The writer has 
had considerable experience of the Law Courts 
both as lawyer and journalist, and this double 
experience stands him in good stead: he has the 
lawyer’s skill in picking out and emphasising the 
relevant facts and the journalist’s faculty of giving 
life to the stories he tells. They cover a very wide 
field: from England, France and Germany to 
Canada, the United States, Japan and India, and 
the following headings may serve to suggest the 
pleasing variety of detective reading offered: 
‘The Mystery of the Tin Casks,’’ ‘‘ The Tell- 
tale Waistcoat,’’ ‘‘ The Clue of the Old Sock,” 
‘* The Auburn Hair Mystery,” ‘‘ The Head in the 
Frozen River,’’ ‘‘ The Stolen Steamer,’’ ‘‘ The 
Forger who Forgot ” and ‘‘ The Arch-Criminal of 
the Century.” 


MOTOR-RACING PHOTOGRAPHY 


‘* The finest and in some ways the most repre- 
sentative collection of photographs which have ever 
been got together in order to illustrate motor road- 
racing as it exists to-day.’ So writes Earl Howe 
of Mr. George Monkhouse’s book, ‘‘ Motoraces ”’ 
(Newnes, 7s. 6d.) in his foreword to it. The photo- 
graphs (a large proportion of them high-speed 
action ones) are the main feature of the book and 
they are one and all superlatively good, the letter- 
press being confined to Earl Howe’s foreword, a 
brief article by Mr. Richard Seaman on ‘‘ What is 
Grand Prix Racing,’’ notes explaining the photo- 
graphs, and statistical tables showing results of 
Grand Prix and Voiturette races. 


WAGES AND NATIONAL HEALTH 


The National Government has __ recently 
announced its three-year plan for promoting the 
physical fitness of the population of this country, 
and other portions of the Empire are or have been 


busy devising similar national health campaigns, 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, who is one of the best 
known of our social reformers, is convinced that 
schemes involving only physical training and the 
provision of playing fields will not by themselves 
suffice to produce the A1 nation that is so urgently 
desired. He insists in his new and revised edition 
of ‘‘ The Human Needs of Labour ’’ (Longmans, 
2s. 6d.) that ‘‘ the basic fact is that to-day millions 
of working-class people in this country are 
inadequately provided with the necessaries of life, 
simply and solely because the fathers of families 
are not in receipt of incomes large enough to 
provide the necessities of physical fitness for them- 
selves and those dependent upon them. Until this 
condition of things is remedied, the health stan- 
dard of a large section of the population will 
remain low.” 


Mr. Rowntree has himself been conducting a 
diligent enquiry ‘‘ on strictly scientific lines ”’ into 
the minimum incomes required for providing those 
“* necessities of physical fitness ”’ (as laid down by 
medical authority), and he gives the figures he has 
arrived at: 53s. a week for an urban worker with 
a wife and three dependent children; 41s. a week 
for an agricultural worker with the same family; 
and 30s. 9d. for a working woman with no 
dependants. He believes that by increased efficiency 
and better organisation of industries the increased 
costs of the wages outlined could be met, and he 
suggests the establishment of Trade Boards where 
they do not already exist to supervise the intro- 
duction of the minimum wages during the next five 
years. In the case of families where the children 
number more than three, he would institute a 
system of State family allowances at 5s. per week 
per child, the total cost of which he estimates at 
under £6,000,000 per annum. Finally, while he 
expresses himself as fully conscious of the many 
difficulties that will have to be overcome, he con- 
tends that ‘‘ the day is past in which we could 
afford to compromise between the desires of the 
few and the needs of the many or to perpetuate 
conditions in which large masses of the people are 
unable to secure the bare necessaries of mental and 
physical efficiency.” Revolutionary as Mr. 
Rowntree’s proposals may appear to the orthodox 
economist, there can be no denying the gravity of 
the problem as he envisages it, and even those who 
regard as dangerous the remedies he suggests 
should find the facts and figures set forth in his 
little book well worth their careful study. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart has given unity to 
her new book by treating one subject from a variety 
of different angles. That subject is marriage, and 
her ‘‘ Married People ’’ (Cassell) introduces us to 
a number of wedded couples in turn, each with 
their own particular problem. Because of this 


unity of subject and because, too, of the author’s 
fine artistry in delineating character and presenting 
the living scene, this is a book that will appeal to 
the discerning reader. 

Trygve Gulbranssen is a Scandinavian writer of 
deservedly great reputation whose books have been 
translated into many languages. His previous 
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novel, ‘‘ Beyond Sing the Woods,’’ has already 
run into a sale of little short of half a million copies, 
and now he has produced a sequel to it which bears 
the English title of ‘‘ The Wind from the 
Mountain ”’ (Thornton Butterworth, translated by 
Naomi Walford). Here we have again that 
magnificent character, ‘‘ old Dag,” with a story 
revolving round him, his son and the latter’s young 
wife. The story is set out with all Gulbranssen’s 
rugged simplicity and power and will doubtless 
enjoy a similar popularity to that won by its 
predecessor. 


Prize-winning novels sometimes suggest that the 
standard of the competition in which they proved 
successful was not a particularly high one. But 
such reflections are not provoked by the winner of 
Longmans’ Oxford and Cambridge Novel Com- 
petition—‘‘ Brief Flower of Youth,’’ by Graham 
Heath. This is a novel of outstanding merit, 
remarkable both for the refreshing charm of its 
simple and direct narrative form, for its artistic 
appreciation and reproduction of atmosphere and 
for its vivid pictures of a changing Germany—first 
under its Weimar republican constitution and then 
under the Nazi régime. It is a story obviously 
founded on personal experience and reads all the 
more convincingly for that very reason. There 
is almost a poetic quality, too, about its author’s 
romantic outlook. 


Another of Messrs. Longmans’ novels, if in very 
different vein, displays exceptional talent. This 
is Miss Josephine Bell’s ‘‘ Murder in Hospital,” 
which, apart from its intense interest as a murdet 
mystery story, is a brilliantly realistic study of the 
inner life ofa hospital and its staff of doctors, 
students and nurses. 


Radium,” by Rudolf Brunngraber (Harrap. 
8s. 6d., translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul), is a novel that has had a very wide 
sale in Germany and other parts of the Continent 
It is the epic story of the far-reaching consequences 
of the discovery of this, the most precious sub 
stance on earth. The author comes of Austrian 
peasant stock and has travelled all over Europe 
seeking work in various capacities as teacher. 
cinema violinist, factory hand, newspaper-sellet 
and even dish-washer in a hotel. In this novel he 
has skilfully woven together fiction and fact and 
has drawn his characters from various parts of the 
world, from the United States to England, France 
and Belgium. If his obsession for scientific tech- 
nicalities rather interferes at times with the smooth 
running of his story, the vastness of his conception 
is certainly most impressive. 


An unusual and clever crime story and thriller, 
with its scene laid in France, is ‘‘ The Faceless 
Corpse Murders,” by L. L. Roger (Longmans). 
This book has already been translated into five 


languages, and that in itself is a tribute to its 
excellence. 


Detective fiction having become largely a game 
of skill between the ingenious author and his some 
times no less astute reader, Mr. Denis Wheatley 
and his co-adjutor Mr. J. G. Links invented with 
their ‘‘ Murder Off Miami” a new and exciting 


variation of the game giving the reader a cardboard 
folder containing, among other things, cablegrams, 
original hand-written documents, photographs. 
police reports and clues in the shape of human hait 
and bits of bloodstained curtain in order to enable 
him to have the same opportunity as the detective 
of the tale to solve the crime. The experiment 
having resulted in sales all over the world of some 
hundreds of thousands of copies of ‘‘ Murder Off 
Miami,”’ its authors have naturally been encour- 
aged to try their hand at another mystery game of 
a more or less similar type. The result is entitled 
Who Killed Robert Prentice? ’’ (Hutchinson. 
3s. 6d.). This is an English murder mystery, but 
our old friend, Lieutenant John Milton Schwab, of 
Miami murder fame, having come over to England 
by invitation of Scotland Yard as a member 
of an American Police contingent, is called in tc 
investigate the crime, and the reader gets step by 
step with the Lieutenant all the information and 
clues necessary for a solution of the mystery, and 
when (and not until) he has made up his mind who 
the murderer is, he is invited to open closed up 
strips at the end of the folder only to find himself 
confronted with a double surprise! All very good 
fun and most realistically produced. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Ascent of Nanda Devi,’ by H. W. Tilman 
(with a foreword by T. G. Longstaff and 36 plates 
in photogravure, Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d.); ‘* Scottish Empire,’’ by Andrew Dewar 
Gibb (Alexander MacLehose, 12s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Evil 
that Men Do”’ (novel), by Glen Steuart (John 
Long); ‘*‘ The World’s Scandalous Directorship,”’ 
by Ian Barry (Ed. J. Burrow, Cheltenham, 
ts. 6d.); The Unveiling of Arabia,” by R. H. 
Kiernan (Harrap, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


On June 10 Messrs. Dent will be publishing an 
important contribution to the subject of the 
preservation of this country’s scenic beauties. This 
will be entitled ‘* Britain and the Beast,’’ and will 
be the work of some 26 well-known authors, includ- 


ing Professor Trevelyan and Sir William Beach 
Thomas. 


On the same date there will be coming from 
Messrs. Methuen an English translation of a book 
by Francois Charles-Roux, French Ambassador to 
the Holy See. This will be entitled ‘‘Bonaparte— 
Governor of Egypt,’’ and will deal with Napoleon 


engrossed in the problems’ of colonial 
administration. 


Messrs. Harrap’s publications for next month 
will include ‘‘ Those Foreigners,’’ by Raymond 
Postgate and Aylmer Vallance. This will treat of 
British Foreign Policy since Waterloo. Another 
June book from the same firm will be ‘‘ Some 
Great Political Idealists of the Christian Era,’’ by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


Messrs. Jonathan Cape announce the publication 
of ‘‘ Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge,”’ by 
A. L. Rowse, on June 3, 
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Round the Empire 


IMMIGRANTS FOR 
AUSTRALIA 


I" is hardly necessary to emphasise that one of 

the most desirable types of settler from over- 
seas which any British Dominion could attract at 
present is the man with enough capital to enable 
him to establish himself in his new environment. 
This being so, a suggestion made by Sir Joseph 
Cook, a former Australian Prime Minister and 
High Commissioner in London, deserves more 
that the usual cursory examination. He proposed 
that such settlers should be encouraged to migrate 
to Australia by halving the cost of travel from the 
United Kingdom. It is an eminently sane sug- 
gestion. Australia cannot expect to draw its full 
share of moneyed settlers while other Dominions 
can, for geographical reasons, underbid it in the 
matter of transport costs. The figures are eloquent. 
The approximate lowest fares are: To Canada, 
£16; to South Africa, £22; to Australia, £36. The 
difference between the fares to either Canada or 
South Africa and the fare to Australia would not 
be negligible even to a lone man; to a man under 
the necessity of providing transport for a family 
as well as for himself, the total difference might 
well prove a deciding factor. 


The pleasing aspect of Sir Joseph’s suggestion 
is that it embodies a practical idea for smoothing 
the path to Australia for the man who would be 
able to stand on his own feet from the moment of 
his landing. The Australian Government would 
do well to consider the suggestion. The shipping 
companies would no doubt be prepared to 
co-operate in a scheme which could not fail to 
increase the volume of sea traffic. And in the long 
run the return gained by the Australian taxpayer 
should repay the original cost many times over. 


NEW ZEALAND HEALTH CAMPS 


The most unrelenting antagonist of the New 
Zealand Government will be at a loss to find 
fault with its proposal for commemorating the reign 
of King George V. It is, at once, practical and 
idealistic. Its basis is the provision of two health 
camps for youth, one in each island of the 
Dominion. It is hoped that these camps will, in 
time, be multiplied until such centres are spread 
throughout New Zealand. The minimum sum 
required to finance the initial scheme is £100,000. 
The Government has opened the fund with a dona- 
tion of £25,000 and offered to contribute £ for £ 
on the amount subscribed in excess of £50,000 by 
the public. Thus, the Government is offering to 
provide half the capital necessary in return for half 
subscribed by the people of New Zealand. 


No plan could have been adopted which would 
have given more pleasure to King George V. The 
welfare of youth was among his constant pre- 
occupations. These camps will minister to that 
welfare. They will enable the children of New 
Zealand to escape from the smoke-clogged air of 


the cities into the clean surroundings of the out- 
doors. They will contribute to the breeding of a 
finer, healthier race of men and women. It is note- 
worthy, too, that the plan has features which 
should bring great satisfaction to King George VI, 
who, as Duke of York, founded the idea of the 
‘* get-together camp ”’ in the Empire. The Savage 
Government has shown wisdom in its choice of a 
memorial to the late King. The interest of New 
Zealand citizens in opening the outdoors to youth 
has already been demonstrated by the private 
efforts which have been devoted to forming smaller 
editions of such camps as those envisaged in the 
national scheme. Mr. Savage, the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, said that the camps are intended 
to be regarded as ‘‘ the work of the people them- 
selves.’’ He may be assured of unanimous support 
from every section of his electorate, even from 
those sections which attack his administration at 


every opportunity merely as a matter of political 
expediency. 


CANADA’S NEW COINAGE 


A new series of coins is to be issued in Canada 
which, according to Mr. Dunning, the Minister of 
Finance, will be the most artistic ever issued. In 
designing them the Royal Canadian Mint have 
had the co-operation both of the Royal Mint here 
and the Mint in Paris. Canoes, Caribou, Fish, 
Schooners, Beavers will all play their part in one 
or other of the schemes. The design for the 
obverse impression of coins of all denominations 
will be the effigy of the King, with the inscription 
‘* Georgius VI D.G. Rex et Ind. Imp.”’ For the 
reverse sides the designs will be as follows :—(1) 
One Dollar: A canoe manned by an Indian and a 
voyageur, an islet in the background ; above, the 
word ‘‘Canada’’ with the Northern Lights; below, 
the word ‘‘ dollar ’’ and the date of the year, with 
a graining upon the edge. (2) Fifty Cents: 
Between supporters the ensigns armorial of Canada 
in a shield surmounted by the Royal Crown; ‘‘ 50 
cents *’ above and ‘‘ Canada ’’ below, with the date 
of the year and a graining upon the edge. (3) 
Twenty-five Cents: A caribou head, ‘‘ 25 cents” 
between the antlers, and surrounded by the word 
‘** Canada ”’ and the date of the year, with a grain- 
ing upon the edge. (4) Ten Cents: A fishing 
schooner under sail, ‘‘ Canada ’’ above and ‘‘ 10 
cents’? below, with the date of the year and a 
graining upon the edge. (5) Five Cents: A beaver; 
above, ‘‘ 5 cents ’’ between two maple leaves and, 
below, ‘‘ Canada ”’ and the date of the year, with 
a plain edge. (6) One Cent: A two-leaved twig of 
maple, ‘‘ 1 cent ’’ above, and ‘‘ Canada ”’ below, 
with the date of the year, and a plain edge. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE DOMINION 


When Canada’s visitors for the Coronation go 
back to their homes they will be accompanied, 
appropriately enough, by whole platoons of British 
tourists who want to see something of the country 
from whence their visitors came. It seems certain, 
indeed, that all records for trans-Atlantic travel will 
be broken this summer and autumn, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the influx of visitors into 
Canada will make for the famous National Parks. 
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The more these vast reserves become known, the 
greater the tourist traffic they absorb. There is 
nothing that-can be accomplished in the open air 
that cannot be accomplished still better in these 
parks. Motoring—there are seven hundred miles 
of motoring highway and secondary roads—boat- 
ing, bathing, mountain climbing, hiking, trail- 
riding, golf, tennis, fishing, and just lying and 
doing nothing—all these can be pursued in 
surroundings which have not a match elsewhere in 
the world. 

The smoke from the gun is not seen in the 
National Parks of Canada, nor is the crack of the 
rifle heard. No animal or bird is molested, as each 
area is consecrated to wild life protection. Cameras 
and field glasses have succeeded the fire-arms of 
older days, and in no section of the vast Dominion 
are there better opportunities to obtain pictures of 
the bear, mountain goat, mountain sheep and other 
animals indigenous to Canadian territory. While 
the killing of wild animals and birds is strictly 
forbidden in the park area, these sanctuaries are 
having the effect of re-stocking the surrounding 
country and are contributing to the attractions to 
the sportsman who finds his delight in prowess 
with the shotgun and rifle. 


STATUE TO A COW 


There is, or was, a cow in Canada which is to 
have a statue of its own, a life-size metal affair 
weighing five tons and resting on a granite base. 
The effigy, moreover, is to be unveiled in August 
on a farm near Woodstock, Ontario, with all the 
dignity accorded to mortals of more superior clay. 
The cow to be commemorated was the Holstein 
‘“* Springbank Snow Countess,’’ which died a year 
ago at the age of sixteen years. The Snow Countess 
set a new lifetime record over all breeds of 9,062 Ibs. 
of fat. Her greatest year’s production was 25,763 
lbs. of milk and 1,125 Ibs. of fat when she was six 
years old. Sons and daughters of the Snow 
Countess are scattered throughout the world. The 
statue to the worthy milk-giver will be set up in 
park grounds beside the paved highway that runs 
from Toronto to Windsor, so that passers-by may 
read of her fame. 


COMMEMORATING HISTORY 


Canada is not the new country that many seem 
to believe. She has a history and traditions going 
back for hundreds of years, and is as proud of 
them as Britain is of her ruins and Roman roads. 
More than a thousand sites of Canadian historic 
interest have been considered and over three 
hundred have been recommended for marking and 
preservation by what is known as the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board—a group of eminent 
citizens who are recognised as authorities on various 
aspects of the Dominion’s life and work. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific they have marked and are 
marking places where Canadian history has been 
made, placing here a tablet, there a monument, or, 
in some cases, planning gardens and open spaces. 

The Dominion has been wise in saving these 
sites before they have met the fate which has so 
often overtaken historic spots in this country. It 
is a claim of Canada, indeed, that there is no site 


which has played its part in history which is not 
marked and preserved. 


GERMANS IN S.W. AFRICA 


The South-West Africa Assembly had recently 
another debate on the question of the rights and 
claims of the German population in the Mandated 
territory. Colonel Hamman, Leader of the United 
Party, answering the allegations of a German 
representative in the Assembly, caustically observed 
that since the mandate concession after concession 
had been granted the German population, for which 
the Administration had received no word of appre- 
ciation. The German complaint, he added, seemed 
to be that they wanted privileges without taking 
naturalisation. National Socialism might be a good 
thing in Germany, but it represented an alien 
doctrine and could not be tolerated in the South- 
West Territory. The Administrator, Dr. Conradie, 
in summing up the debate, pointed out that the 
Union Government had done much more for the 
German schools than they ever undertook to do in 
the London agreement. Regarding the recent 
proclamation issued by the Union Government, the 
attitude of the Government was that they owed no 
obligation to non-naturalised Germans who had 
come into the country since the London agreement 
of 1923. They were prepared to grant naturalisa- 
tion, but if people refused to be naturalised they 
could not expect to have a share in the administra- 
tion. He had declared the Deutsche Bund a 
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political party because it was plain to him from a 
recent letter in the Press by the German leader, 
Herr Neuendorf, that it was intended to continue 
using the Bund for political purposes. Herr 
Neuendorf practically defied the Administration, 
and for that reason it was necessary for the Admini- 
strator to proclaim the Bund a political association. 


S. AFRICAN RAILWAYS AND PORTS 


‘* The Brown Book ’’—the estimates of expedi- 
ture on capital and betterment works for the South 
African Railways and Harbours—which was sub- 
mitted to the Union Parliament before its recess, 
shows that the gross amount to be spent during 
1937-38 is estimated at £13,714,818. This impres- 
sive figure is made up of estimated expenditure 
from loan and betterment funds of £7,352,969, and 
from renewals fund and working votes of 
£6,361,849. Every item of expenditure shows 
an increase on last year except new works 
on open lines, amounting to £3,892,259—a 
decrease of £100,096. The total  electrifica- 
tion of railways will cost £678,527, of which 
£552,484 was spent last year, and £124,543 
will be spent in 1937-38. The Administration 
intends to spend £2,319,000 on new steam loco- 
motives and £564,823 on electric ones. Airways 
will account for an expenditure of £354,000 during 
the year, most of which will be for new all-metal 
planes. Seven twin-engined planes will cost 
£166,000, and four multi-engined ones, £100,000. 
Lorentz blind flying equipment and other safety 
measures will cost £10,000. 


THE UNION ASSEMBLY 


A Select Committee of the Union Parliament 
has recommended various alterations and addi- 
tions to the House of Assembly portion of the 
S. African Parliamentary buildings, the estimated 
cost of these improvements being £17,500. In 
addition to this the Committee have recommended 
the building of an official residence for the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly at a cost of £8,000, this 
residence to be within easy distance of the 
Parliamentary buildings. 


The alterations and additions to the House of 
Assembly include the following : The construction 
_ of an additional story above. the ‘‘caucus’’ room in 
order to provide the necessary increased accommo- 
dation for Select Committees and a self-contained 
suite for the use of the Speaker pending the con- 
struction of an official residence; the construction 
of an open air terrace leading out of and adjoining 
the dining-room; the conversion of a committee 
room into a club and lounge for members, with 
serving lift; the moving towards the eastern 
entrance of the seats of members in the debating 
chamber in order to avoid the inconvenience at 
present caused to those members who are seated 
slightly to the rear of the Chair; the improvement 
of the lift service from the basement to the roof 
garden; the renovation and refurnishing of the 
reading room, including the provision of proper 


racks for newspapers and the installation of a 
modern lighting system. 


CEYLON CONSTITUTION’S DEFECTS 


It would appear that there is considerable dis. 
satisfaction among all sections of the Ceylon 
population over the working of the present consti- 
tution. The President of the European Association 
has recently joined his voice to the general cry of 
discontent, remarking that he does not think much 
of the Committee system and that the present 
method of electing Ministers has little to recom- 
mend it. Commenting on these signs of discontent 
and the general defects of the constitution, the 
Ceylon Daily News remarks:—‘‘ If some piece 
of jobbery is perpetrated, it is almost impossible to 
fix responsibility for it. The Ministers are not 
put on their mettle to get on with a definite pro- 
gramme of work or get out. On the other hand, 
they are often seen scratching one another’s faces 
in public. Members are encouraged to put forward 
wild cat schemes because they have as much right 
as ithe Ministers to dictate policy. The ingenuity 
cf politicians may keep such a system from break- 
ing down, but the country pays a heavy price for 
it. There is no use deploring the absence of parties 
when the system does not encourage their forma- 
tion. Without leaders and policies there cannot be 
parties. We have Committees instead of leaders, 
and administrative detail instead of policy. 
Efficient government and political education are 
the main desiderata of any transitional scheme of 
representative government. In respect of both 
these things, the Donoughmore Constitution has 
proved to be a great disappointment. The framers 
of the new Constitutions for India and Burma were 
not attracted by the Ceylon experiment. Very 
wisely they adhered to the parliamentary system. 
That system still represents the high water mark 
of democratic rule.’ 


QUETTA SAFE FOR HUNDRED YEARS 


Mail news from India brings the comforting 
assurance, on the part of expert geological 
authority, that Quetta, the frontier cantonment, is 
safe from another seismic disturbance such as 
recently created so much havoc and disaster for at 
least another hundred years. Meanwhile official- 
dom is taking no chances, and the new cantonment 
and other buildings are being re-erected on an 
earthquake-proof system. The town is now rapidly 
re-arising from its old ruins, and the civil popula- 
tion already numbers 75,000. A sum of about 
£400,000 was collected for the Viceroy’s Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund, and half of this sum was 
spent within the first twelve months of the disaster 
by being distributed among refugees at Quetta, 
Karachi and elsewhere in the form of food, medi- 
cine and grants to restart business. About £150,000 
were placed at the disposal of the Quetta authorities 
who, through a number of committees, have been 
distributing the money to necessitous persons in 
need of pecuniary assistance. The balance of the 
sum raised will be devoted to providing educational 
facilities for the children of refugees and to estab- 
lishing a reserve to meet any unforeseen 
expenditure, 
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Letters to the Editor 


VISITOR’S IMPRESSIONS 


Sir,—May I as a Canadian about to return home 
after a brief visit to England give you some of my 
impressions during this visit? 

In the first place, I and no doubt other overseas 
visitors have been struck by the extraordinary con- 
trasts between the average Englishman’s general 
reserve of manner and his capacity to let himself 
‘go’? when the occasion seems to demand a 
relaxation of his habitual self-control; between his 
usual distaste for ostentation and show and his 
surprising ability to stage a great ceremonial whose 
impressiveness and dignity seize the imagination 
of the whole world. Doubtless the modern English- 
man would pretend with Sterne that ‘‘ they order 
these things better ’’ in other countries, but the 
plain truth is that they don’t and can’t. 

Then there is the transformation that has 
gradually taken place in the mental outlook of one 
accustomed to wide and empty spaces in that part 
of the Empire where one happens to reside. First 
there is the feeling of unutterable surprise that 
such a tiny little island can be the originator of « 
vast Empire, such a power in the world, such a 
force in moulding the destinies of peoples and 
nations. One really cannot believe it; it simply 
must be a delusion. Thereafter comes appreciation 
of the wonderful order in which the affairs of this 
little beehive of activity are conducted, of the easy 
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adaptability of its millions packed into such 
absurdly small space, of the advantages of living 
under a system wherein custom and tradition and 
compromise count for very much more than mere 
dogma or logic, wherein each individual goes his 
own way and prizes his own freedom and that of 
his fellows. 

And so the feeling that steals upon one is one 
of immense admiration for the people of this little 
island and of satisfaction that one has a share in 
their history and tradition and all that has made for 
their undoubted greatness. 

If I mistake not, these last few weeks of Corona- 
tion rejoicing and celebration, of meetings between 
large numbers of representatives of all portions of 
the Empire and of impressive Imperial broadcasts 
will have done more than any other happening 
since the last Great War to bring the peoples and 
statesmen of the British Commonwealth together 
in complete understanding and unity of purpose. 

St. John’s Wood. CaANnuc. 


IRREPRESSIBLE BACONIANS 


Sir,—I gather from a report in one of the papers 
that the Baconians are at it again. This time they 
want the Dean of Westminster to open the tomb 
of Edmund Spenser in order to discover whether it 
contains an elegy signed ‘William Shakespeare” ! 
If it does, say they, ‘‘ we shall be able to compare 
it with the handwriting of Bacon, plenty of 
specimens of which are in existence.” And, of 
course, the similarity of the handwritings will at 
once be proved—to the satisfaction at least of the 
irrepressible Baconians. 

There is no accounting for what people will con- 
tinue to believe, once they have made up their 
minds to believe it. Proof that goes right against 
their theory—and there is already plenty of that— 
is no proof to the Baconians. All they want is 
something to buttress up their foolish ideas. We 
all know how unreliable is the evidence of the so- 
called handwriting expert. The Courts rarely, if 
ever, accept it. And yet the Baconians hope to 
provide yet another of their curious “‘ proofs ’’ by 
its means, applying their ‘‘ expert ’’ tests to the 
handwriting and spelling of an age which practised 
almost endless variety of both. 

Perhaps, however, we could bear with a further 
display of ‘* Baconian ’’ eccentricity if, through 
their foolish persistence, we secured yet another 
genuine piece of Shakespeare’s work. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


THE WORD SPA”’ 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that enough interest wil! 
be aroused by the letter in your issue of the 8th 
May by Sir Nicholas Grattan-Doyle on this subject 
to make some of the careless users of this word 
reconsider their terminology. 

Historically there is no justification whatsoever 
for its application to anything else than a spring 
of medicinal waters used for the cure of disease. 
It is to be found in this sense in medical and 
general literature from 1570 onwards, having been 
first applied to a spring in the Forest of Knares- 
borough in Yorkshire by its discoverer, William 
Slingsby, on account of its similar properties to 
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that of the effervescent waters of the famous 
Belgian resort named Spa, in the Ardennes. It 
was in Yorkshire that the name became general, at 
the time when medical interest was being aroused 
in the Harrogate waters, and by 1626 the word had 
evidently begun to be pronounced as it often is 
now in the North—as ‘‘ Spaw.’’ A little later it is 
found in London, applied to the Islington springs. 
A fuller account of this historical development 
of the use of the word to describe resorts where the 
springs were medically used will be found in the 
‘* Archives of Medical Hydrology for May, 1982, 
in an article by the late Dr. Michael Foster. 
WINIFREDE T. THOMPSON, 
(General Secretary, 
International Society of 
Medical Hydrology.) 
109, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


Sir,—Our neighbour, Mr. Bacon Phillips of 
Burgess Hill, in his letter to you about things 
named after great men mentions the macintosh 
invented by Charles of that clan. 

Why does the Oxford Dictionary spell the word 
with a ‘“‘k’’? It gives it as ‘‘ mackintosh ”’ 
although repeating the original name correctly in 
the definition—‘‘ waterproof material of rubber 
cloth for garments esp. that patented by C. 
Macintosh (d.1843).”’ 

But why this ‘““k’’? Perhaps some Scot will 
tell us. 

Marion KILCOYNE. 

Bufford’s, Kent-street, Cowfold, 

Horsham, Sussex. 


TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Sir,—As a thoroughgoing and, I think, success- 
ful advocate of Tariff Reform for the past 30 years, 
concentrating in my own part of London, but active 
also in the House of Commons and on political 
platforms all over the country, one thing has struck 
me very forcibly in these Coronation days. There 
is a quieter attitude here towards the world at large 
in the midst of the general rejoicing. 

On the eve of the great event itself, a Resolution 
of the Tariff Policy Committee of the House of 
Commons may perhaps have passed unremarked. 
The Committee, which consists of sixty members, 
most of them Government supporters from indus- 
trial as well as agricultural areas, recommends 
that ‘‘ the Ottawa Agreements should be amended 
so as to provide that, while preserving a margin 
of preference, the United Kingdom should be 
empowered to impose duties on Empire products 
both industrial and agricultural, where such duties 
are necessary in the interests of the United 
Kingdom.”’ 


The worker in the United Kingdom, in short, — 


is no longer to be victimised by unfair competition 
from within the Empire. It is moreover pointed 
out by the Empire Industries Association that in 
the four years from 1932, British Colonies and 
Protectorates bought 12 per cent. more from 
foreign countries, as against 10 per cent. more from 
the United Kingdom. The foreigner therefore 
cannot complain of undue discrimination against 
his goods in the markets of the Empire. 


These signs of a new reasonableness within the 
Empire itself, and between the Empire and the rest 
of the world, are amongst the happy auguries of the 
reign now beginning. 

T. F. Howarp, D.C.M. 
(M.P. for South Islington, 1931-5, and present 
prospective Conservative candidate). 

4, Vernon-street, London, W.C.1. 


ROAST BEEF IN ENGLAND 


Sir,—The complaints of the correspondent to 
The Times, whom you quote, concerning the lack 
of roast beef in England, is not well founded. 

He has only to take any L.M.S. train to which 
a restaurant car is attached to be quite sure of find- 
ing ‘‘ Roast Beef and Horseradish Sauce.”’ 

The decorative design on the menu illustrates a 
scene from Homer’s Odyssey, with the subscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ There is good hope that thou mayest find 
thy friends.”” There is absolute certainty that 
thou shalt find ‘* Rosbif.’’ 

It was rumoured that when five or six restaurant 
car attendants were injured recently during the 
derailing of some coaches at Crewe, the roast 
beef had also sustained some incisions. 

I was not surprised to learn that it was untrue. 


H. MountaGu-WHITTLE 


Andover. (Squadron Leader). 


COMPANY MEETING 


ODHAMS PRESS 
Further Progress 


HE 17th annual meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
was held on May 20 at the Connaught Rooms, 
London. 

Mr. J. S. Elias (chairman and managing director) said 
that the profit for the year amounted to £351,558, as com- 
pared with £349,403 for the previous year. The general 
reserve of £450,000 showed an increase of £65,000, and it 
was proposed to increase it to £500,000. Increased 
provision, to the extent of nearly £20,000, had been made 
for income tax, and a full year’s guaranteed preference 
dividend of Odhams (Watford), Ltd., in which they held 
all the Ordinary shares. 

In view of the fact that the Daily Herald was now so 
thoroughly established in regard to both sales—which, 
in spite of intense opposition, had remained at over 
2,000,000 copies per day for more than 8% years—and 
advertising revenue, which continued steadily and sub- 
stantially to increase, it was proposed to consolidate a 
considerable part of the balance due by the company into 
Debenture stock, and arrangements were in hand with 
that object. The directors were satisfied that the amount 
invested in the Daily Herald (1929), Limited, was a good 
asset. 

With regard to Odhams (Watford), Ltd., while there 
had been some delay in the completion of the building, 
the section of the factory as originally planned was now 
completed and had commenced production. That com- 
pany had acquired the sole rights for Great Britain of the 
Speedry Gravure Process, which enabled photogravure 
colour-printing to be done at speed much in excess of 
those hitherto obtainable. It had already been found 
necessary to build and equip a considerable extension to 
the factory. 

Their company had been entrusted with the entire 
production and publication of the Official Coronation 
Programme. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
and a resolution was passed congratulating the chairman 
on the honour of a peerage which had been conferred 
upon him. 
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Your Investments 


GILT-EDGED AND CREDIT 
EXPANSION 


QTOCK Markets are in a state of quiet recovery 

and price movements, as might be expected, 
are irregular. But the gold scare is gradually 
abating until the ‘‘ Bears ’’ put out a fresh rumour 
from New York that the U.S. Treasury intends 
to put a ban on gold imports or to reduce the price 
of gold in terms of dollars. Only a year or two 
ago everyone was convinced that there was insuffi- 
cient gold in the world to finance industrial 
expansion; now he is equally sure that there is 
too much of the precious metal and hence the 
nervousness as to gold’s future value. Neither 
opinion seems to be correct for whereas in America 
there is already sufficient gold to finance a huge 
industrial boom, in Germany there is hardly any 
gold at all. We have suggested before that if 
gold were allowed to work in expanding activity 
and in raising price levels equilibrium could be 
restored but the authorities in U.S.A. are afraid 
to allow this position to develop, even gradually. 
Meanwhile the note circulation in this country 
has risen to the enormous total of £481,433,000 and 
the Bank has purchased nearly £7,500,000 more 
gold increasing its gold holding to £322,000,000 
taken at the old standard price of 85s. per oz. At 
the present value of gold at 140s. per oz. the hold- 
ing is equivalent to over £500,000,000 so that there 
is still ample room for further expansion of the 
note circulation and this is what we may expect to 
see. 


EFFECT ON Fixep INTEREST STOCKS 


The whole situation, whether ‘‘ managed ”’ as 
far as possible or not, spells a further substantial 
rise in prices and one cannot yet visualise the 
effect on individual industrial companies of such a 
rise. But it seems certain that the time has not yet 
come to regard fixed interest stocks as on a proper 
basis in relation to equities despite the fact that 
yields on the latter appear in many cases to have 
discounted ‘‘ prospects’’ for some time ahead. 
The return on the 3} per cent. War Loan remains 
around £3 8s. 6d. per cent. or £3 6s. 6d. allowing 
for redemption while those Government stocks 
standing at under par and having a_ fixed 
redemption date give lower returns, the 2} and 23 
per cent. Funding Loans returning well under 
3 per cent. “ flat’’ and only around 3} per cent. 
allowing for redemption. As prices rise, the real 
income on these stocks, if they remain at their 
present level, declines and the investor who has to 
rely for his income upon Trustee investments 
suffers accordingly. If the rise in prices continues, 
as there is every indication that it will, then there 
should be some downward adjustment of gilt- 
edged security prices and the time to buy Govern- 
ment stocks is not yet. It is somewhat anomalous 
that advantage should be taken of the temporary 
destruction of confidence in the industrial situation 
to resume gilt-edged issues and Leeds Corporation 


has come into the market this week for a £4,000,000 
loan in 3} per cent. stock at 101 while the raising 
of new capital for industrial ventures is held up at 
a time when increased costs necessitate additional 
capital. 


BUILDING Society RATES 


A hardening tendency in long-term interest 
rates was traced by Sir Harold Bellman, Chairman 
of the Building Societies Association, in the course 
of his opening address at the Brighton Conference 
of the Association last’ week. Rates both for 
borrowers and for investors in the Societies may, 
therefore, be expected to rise gradually though it 
seems probable that owing to the Government’s 
cheap money policy investors may have to wait a 
long time before they obtain a much higher return 
from such sound holdings as building society 
shares or deposits. Sir Harold shrewdly advised 
the societies to keep a close watch on the relation 
between short-term and long-term rates but 
pointed out that the societies seemed to have a 
large proportion of their investors prepared to 
regard their holdings as more or less of a perman- 
ency provided that the interest rates offered were 
in line with those ruling generallv. 


Two WELSH SHARES 


The 2s. shares of Brynmor Steamship Company 
of Swansea stand at 5s. 6d. and appear to be worth 
rather more on the past year’s showing and the 
Chairman’s optimism at the meeting last Saturday. 
The company has made a truly remarkable 
recovery, as have several of the smaller shipping 
concerns, and last year it actually paid off all 
arrears of preference dividend and resumed ordi- 
nary dividends with a payment of 8 per cent. 
Earnings amounted to over 38 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital. This year the preference divi- 
dend was earned in the first month, and a very 
much larger distribution on the ordinary shares is 
anticipated by the Chairman. An interim dividend 
may be expected in September. The shares are not 
easy to pick up, but they appear to be worth 
looking for. 


OpHAMS Press EXPANSION 


The continued expansion of Odhams Press, Ltd., 
has entailed extension of premises, and now a 
further important site has been acquired on the 
opposite side of Long Acre. Mr. Julius Elias, the 
Chairman of the company, mentioned at the meet- 
ing that fresh capital would be required in due 
course for the erection and equipment of a new 
building on this site and that shareholders would 
be given preferential opportunity to subscribe for 
capital needed for extension, both in Watford and 
London. Mr. Elias referred to the company’s 
undertaking the printing of the official Coronation 
programme and to the success of their large pub- 
lications. The directors were satisfied, he said, that 
their investment in the ‘“‘ Daily Herald ”’ company 
was a good asset, and arrangements were in hand 
to consolidate part of the debt due by the ‘‘ Daily 
Herald ”’ to Odhams Press into debenture stock. 
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The Navy League is the 


Vice-President - - 
Fellow - - - 


Member - - 


Member (without Magazine) - - 
Associate 


For information as to enrolling 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
| should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


Includes Magasine “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 


Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy 


Trafalgar-square, London, W.C2. 


For Life Annually 
- 23 0 0 5 0 0 
- 10 10 2-9 
- £5 0 0 010 O 
- _ 05 0 
- — from {0 2 6 
to {0 1 0 


League, Grand Buildings, 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— an Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 


Victoria Hotel. Rec. 7 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


R 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest Vinton” a 
Tel. 2086. Breakfast, 9/6. 

ice situa wi garden, near sea 
and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet wo. -_ OTEL, 
and comfort. From 8 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 

HOTEL, First Avenue. 

sea and lawns. Comfortable residentia’ 

hy LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 

Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 

UDE, N._Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., Garden. 

4 gns. each per week, full board. Golf, E 

boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs Ped: 
Hotel, ‘Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
from 6 gns.  Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6059. 


LY, See, —The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
Rec., 5. Pers. . 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/-. 
Lun., 3/6: Din., 6/-. Boating. 


ee ORANGE HOUSE 


Stations. Acco 


Drive. 


Up-to-date. 


Upper Woburn Place, 
Near and King’s Cross 
230 Guests; 
and Table d'Hote breakfast, from 8/6. 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel and attractive villa at M 


4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. Sates season. 
15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ld al id : ti ith oth 


from Lun., ea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
1.0.W. — Royal Squadron 
. 2. Pens., from 3 


1 "from Pier. Golf, tennis, 


and bathing. Cocktail bar. ‘Fully licensed. 

ALISBURY, — Cathedral Hotel, 
bedrooms. Hlectrie’ 
.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 


3. to 8 


ARE Stamps. For best prices send to 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, | Southampton Harmer Rooke’s Strand Auctions, 2, 
ow, near British Museum 
Bath and Table. 


Arundel Street. Sales Weekly 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RENCH RIVIERA.—Gentleman’s large 
entone for 
:Pens., . S#le or to let unfurnished. Recently bought 

“y for £10,000, but the owner will accept £3,000 
for a quick sale. A real argain. The owner 


Room, Bath 


in running the villa as a country- 
ouse hotel or a home. Principals or 
cal should apply to N.P., 
Number 99, Sa 
Saildings, London, W.C.2 


REAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 
MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 

fully packed, in many luscions and unusual 
varieties ; LACK 


from 4 gns ; W.E., 


and radiators in HORTLEBUR 
*"Phone: 399 


ERMANY’S ait for peace and 
recovery. Read the facts. 
Free literature in English from Dept. 8, 
Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung- 


Bathing, tennis, 


Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and. oat Cliff Hall. Excel- 
lent table. 42 large but everything of 
the best ’’—3-4 2 gns.—Prop., 


LITERARY 


fernstieg 30. 


Wwe. RTLEBURY, BLACK CHERRY 
and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
JAMS; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 


inter, 
Miss Sykes of the “Olio ‘Cookery Book. 


ASTINGS. Hotel. Best geet 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. le- 
phone: 761, 762. 


Peach and many other delicious Home. 
UTHORS invited forward MSS. all Made ams, 


oe me required. £50 Cash for Poems.— 12 for 13/-; 
kwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Jellies and Marmalades; 
acked SIX 1-lb. pots, 7/-; 

4 for 23/6, all 
Hilda Kimber , Gunnislake, Corn val 
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12 months 30/- (Postage included). 


To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,” 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 


W.C.2. Commencing on.......... 
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Review,”’ for a period Of ......-++..s.s000 months, 

for which I enclose remittance for ............0..04 

DATE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
Name of Newsagent ............. os 
Address 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The ee 
Review,’’ published at 6d. 


NAME ....... 
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t. Andrew Street, E. 
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